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LIVING LATIN | ces ¢. rarssy 
BOOK TWO r 


GRETCHEN D. KYNE 











HE stigma, ‘‘dead and uninteresting’’, so Book Two, in accordance with the 

often attached to Latin is swept aside by pupil’s progress, proceeds more 

the superior, original, lively presentation rapidly than Book One. It is 
of the subject by the authors of LIVING intended to follow Book One and 
LATIN. The constant correlation between may itself be followed by Ullman 
English and Latin, use of simple connected and Henry’s SECOND LATIN 
stories, rapid-fire drills, vocabularies at the end BOOK, Revised. 
of the text, suggestions for entertainments— Book I-—$1.40 
distinguishing features of Book One—are Book II—$1.80 


retained in Book Two. 


While Book One arouses an interest in the 

Roman people by a sympathetic presentation aa) 
of their life and customs, Book Two aims to 
create an understanding and appreciation of 





Roman civilization through myths, legends, 
and historic incidents told in Latin, and by 
English readings on religion, history, and This new book carries 
literature. As in Book One, each lesson begins 
with a story in simple Latin which emphasizes on the tradition of 
the new grammatical principle or form to be 
taught and also reviews the syntax, forms, and Book One for interest- 
words previously studied. 

The illustrations of the new book are many ing, well- graded con- 
and excellent. They include color plates, 
black and white drawings, and half-tone repro- tent, appealing form, 
ductions of Mediterranean scenes, classic art, 
ete. simple, clear style, and 

MACMILLAN up-to-date method. 
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MOORE AND BARSS 
ORATIONS 
OF 


CICERO 


REVISED EDITION 


This new edition of Moore’s Cicero has 
been revised in the interest of simpli- 
fication of the Notes and the Composition 
Exercises. A Vocabulary has been pro- 
vided which aims to be fuller and more 
helpful than the vocabulary usually pro- 
vided with editions of Cicero. An 
admirable background for study and 
many excellent study aids add to the 
value of the book. It combines in one 
volume all the reading, grammar, and 
composition necessary and desirable for 
third-year Latin, including | selections 
from the Fourth Verrine and Cicero’s 


Letters. Price $1.96. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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TWO TYPES OF PROCEDURE IN TEACHING 
BEGINNING LATIN! 


How to teach ‘beginning Latin’ is a question of vital 
interest to those of us who have the opportunity of dis- 
closing to eighth-grade and ninth-grade pupils glimpses 
into the riches of ancient civilization and of giving 
them a language-foundation for the study of that 
civilization. Therefore, let us consider rather briefly 
the evolution of the teaching of elementary Latin. 

In the earlier period, as to-day, there were two 
classes of pupils studying Latin, those who expected to 
go to College and those who did not. The ultimate 
objectives at that time were knowledge of Latin, 
cultural values, and disciplinary values. The pro- 
gressive development of the ability to read, understand, 
and translate Latin was of necessity the immediate 
objective leading to the attainment of the ultimate ob- 
jectives. It has always been a recognized fact that 
pupils must have a knowledge of Latin vocabulary, 
Latin forms,and Latin syntax in order to translate Latin. 

The typical Latin Primer contained an introductory 
chapter on grammar and pronunciation, with some 
historical material about the Romans. Next came a 
paradigm of the first declension. All the cases were 
taught at once (including the vocative, with the English 
translation of the word, preceded by ‘O’ or ‘thou’). 

All the declensions, conjugations, and, in fact, all the 
forms were learned in logical order. The vocabularies 
and the rules were memorized; in nearly all the first- 
year books every one of the first ten or twelve lessons 
contained a new rule. These, however, were such as 
(1) the subject of a finite verb is in the nominative 
case, (2) the direct object is in the accusative case, etc. 
Many of the rules had already been learned in English 
grammar; it was easy to apply them to Latin. Every 
lesson of those earlier books contained short Latin 
sentences to be translated into English and_ short 
English sentences to be turned into Latin. The 
sentences illustrated the rules that had been taught, 
and, as language is cumulative, there was more practice 
in the use of rules than appeared at first sight. 

Practically all the first-year books contained short 
stories; teachers who finished the grammar in time read 
some of the stories. Some teachers were brave enough 
to insert the stories at suitable places in the drill on 
grammar. So much material the book furnished. The 
textbook has always been the teacher's best tool. 

The study of English derivatives and the making of 
connections with English grammar are by no means 
new elements in the teaching of Latin. Although 
comparatively little was done by the textbooks to 
correlate Latin with English, teachers of Latin have 
always naturally connected their own language with 





1This paper was read at the Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the Balti- 
more City College, May 3-4, 1929. 
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the Latin language and have encouraged pupils to make 
such connection. Many of us can attribute our appre- 
ciation of English words to the study of Latin by the 
traditional method. Ancient history was formerly a 
separate subject and supplied an excellent background 
for the study of the Latin language. 

Teachers were the same then as now. Some in 
those days assigned each lesson as it appeared in the 
textbook, giving plenty of drill on what was there, but 
making few additions. On the other hand, there have 
always been great teachers who have realized the 
possibilities in the subject and have not only taught 
what was in the textbook, but have contributed much 
besides. Pupils trained by the early type of procedure 
passed into second-year Latin with a fund of infor- 
mation. They had a storehouse of knowledge from 
which they could draw vocabulary, forms, syntax, and 
rules. One of the great values of the logical teaching of 
a language is to give pupils such a classification of forms 
that they will know where to find a form when it is 
needed. 

But School conditions have changed and it is neces- 
sary to adapt our work to meet the changing conditions. 
I could sometimes exclaim, with Cicero’s depth of 
feeling, ‘‘O tempora! O mores!” Every subject must 
justify its place in the curriculum. A special com- 
mittee of classicists assisted by professors of education 
and psychology conducted a survey of the Latin 
situation in our country. This committee continued 
to hold that the great immediate objective of the study 
of Latin was the progressive development of the power 
to read and understand Latin and that concurrent 
with this there should be developed application, 
and the attainment of disciplinary and cultural values 
as ultimate objectives. The committee, however, went 
further, and made the specific recommendation that 
each year of work should be worth while in itself and 
that the functional rather than the formal side of 
grammar should be stressed. 

We live in a utilitarian age; boys and girls, too, 
take the shortest course in School to prepare for 
making a living. Children are taught to think and to 
decide for themselves. All along the way through 
the Junior High School and through the Senior High 
School they are encouraged to express their opinions. 
They receive the advice of the grown-ups, of course; 
the vocational counsellor, their teachers, and their 
parents stana ready to help to direct the trend of 
their future careers, but, after all is said and done, I 
should venture to say that the pupil's own wish is the 
most effective factor in bringing about a decision. 
Parents may place a boy in the first-year Latin class, 
but whether he continues the subject depends largely 
upon what the boy wishes to do. It is evident that a 
great responsibility rests upon the teacher of first- 
year Latin. 
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If Latin is begun in the Eighth Grade of the Junior 
High School, three things should follow: pupils should 
be taught how to study, there should be a mastery of 
fundamentals, and there should be constant practice in 
reading. 
material accomplishes these three things in the Eighth 
Grade is likely to inspire his pupils with a desire to 
continue the subject, because as individuals we take 


The teacher who by means of interesting 


pride in achievement, and the boy who is able to read 
Latin usually finds it interesting. 
as against four do not give a corresponding increase 
of time for home preparation. Because of the multi- 
plicity of interests and the diversions outside of School, 


Five years of Latin 


pupils have much less time to devote to any one 
subject than they formerly had, and the question of 
home study is one of the School problems. Twenty 
years ago automobiles and movies were not numerous, 
and, certainly, the radio never interfered. 
Eighth-grade pupils study English, Latin, mathe- 
matics, history, and geography. They also have 
physical culture, art, home economics, and music. 
Clubs and athletics demand a part of their time. 
The classes are large, but usually the pupils are grouped 
according to ability. Minimum essentials are set up for 
all. Medium maximum 


addition their respective assignments. 


and groups may cover in 


The amount is 


specified not only by pages, but also by topics: eighth- 
grade pupils of Latin must in the first term master 
make the ac- 


They must 


first and second declension nouns and 
quaintance of the third declension nouns. 
master demonstrative and interrogative 
adjectives, and the present, imperfect, and future 
Min- 


imum essentials are also set up for syntax, sight read- 


pronouns, 
tenses of the first and the second conjugations. 
ing, and translation. Further, in to-day’s course of 
study we have added minimum essentials for appli 
cation of Latin to English and for the acquiring of a 
historical and a mythological background. Pupils 
know the topics to be learned and work along with the 
teacher toward a definite goal. In the fact 
that there is less time outside of School for accomplish- 


view of 
ment, more has to be done in the classroom and very 
careful planning is necessary in order to complete 


requirements. 


A first-year lesson in Latin recently observed will 


serve to illustrate the numerous modes of attack 
and the variety of interests that are employed. The 
class had been studying Latin adjectives. Before 


the pupils assembled, ten Latin adjectives had been put 
on the board as the basis of the next day’s assignment. 
A pupil was sent to the board to write the cardinal 
numbers from ten to twenty, another to write sentences, 
and another to write the comparison of four adjectives. 
The seventh section of the story of Perseus furnished the 
Just to make 


reading. The teacher began by saying, ‘* 
sure we are not forgetting pronouns while we are work 
ing with adjectives, you were asked to find two demon 
strative pronouns in this lesson’’. The pronouns were 
named. A dative after a compound verb and an 
ablative of manner also were named, and the rules for 


those cases were recited. 


A girl was invited to ask questions in Latin on the 
story and the questions were answered in Latin. Of 
course, both questions and answers kept close to the 
text, for the purpose of the exercise was not only to 
develop power to comprehend without translating, but 
also to master vocabulary and syntax. Occasionally 
an answer was translated in order that corrections 
might be made. 
The last sentence of this story is At 
monstrum magna celeritate ad litus contendit, iamque 
ad locum appropinquabat ubi puella stabat. A pupil 
translated, ‘“‘but the monster with great speed hastened 
to the seashore and already approached the place 
where the girl stood’’. A suggestion from the teacher 
to the pupils that they could make the translation 
“but a 


The story was first read and then 


translated. 


much more thrilling brought this version, 
monster with great speed hastened to the seashore and 
already was approaching the place where the girl 
was standing’. The teacher then advised a second 
translation of the story without any mistakes, and 
said “Let us make it just as dramatic as possible’’. 
The interest of the class during the second translation 
was marked. Indeed, when the reader arrived at the 
last sentence, a little girl near me exclaimed “Oh!” 

The class then turned its attention to drill on forms 
and syntax. Some quantities of vowels were marked 


in the cardinal numbers. The make-up of each of 
the numbers from ten to twenty was explained by one 
pupil; another counted in Latin as far as twenty. 
Two sentences containing the ablatives of comparison 
and degree of difference were discussed. Rules were 
given for forming the comparative and the superlative. 
“You remember that in one of 
our stories that 
ceived the mother and son kindly. What was the word 
for ‘kindly’?” the Then 


followed the explanation of how adverbs were made. 


The teacher then said, 


about Perseus we read the king re 


‘““Benigne’’ was response. 
The adjectives on the board were used as a_ basis 
of the explanation. There was a careful development 
of rules. Then followed the application of the rules by 
the formation of a number of adverbs from adjectives. 
the 


co! the rules with definite references to the textbook, 


The next day’s assignment was memorization 
the formation and the comparison of adverbs from the 
adjectives on the board, and the writing of four sen 
The teacher added that she had some good 


Latin stories containing adjectives and adverbs for 


tences. 


those who had more time and they could get them 
from her after School. I did not follow this up to see 
how many took advantage of the offer, but in a high- 
ability group there are nearly always some who wish 
to do additional work. 

This lesson illustrates the use of the Latin story as a 
reason for learning vocabulary, forms, and syntax. 
There is drill, as always; the change is in the recog 
nition by the pupils of the need of drill. The members 
of the that 


needed to use adjectives in all their forms in order 


class under observation realized they 


to read. One lesson is inadequate to illustrate the 
amount of drill, for periods are short, and a lesson 1s 
Practice tests 
give pupils an opportunity to drill themselves on what 1s 


only a link in the whole procedure. 
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being taught and they also contribute to the develop- 
ment of responsibility on the part of pupils. 

The lesson that was observed shows memorization 
and application of rules. There was also direct train- 
ing in reading for comprehension. The pupils by reading 
and by questions and answers understood the content 
before they translated. The careful translation of 
tenses showed appreciation of the necessity of giving 
to others the correct expression of the thought. Present- 
day methods stress the fact that pupils read to get the 
thought for themselves, but translate in order to give 
the thought to others. 

The lack of time for home study makes it necessary 
for the teacher to develop carefully the next day’s 
lesson, as was done on the occasion I refer to in the 
development of adverbs. The teacher’s remark that 
she had in reserve a good story was, of course, pro- 
vision for students of better than average ability. To 
sum up the lesson, there were reading for compre- 
hension, translation, review of old forms, introduction 
of new forms, drill, memorization, and application of 
rules, and incidental tracing of English derivatives. 
The pupils of such a class enjoy a wealth of material 
and a variety of interests. If at the end of this year 
they should discontinue the study of Latin, would not 
this one year be worth while? But, when pupils work as 
wholeheartedly as those pupils were working, they are 
likely to develop even greater interest. The textbooks 
are meeting the changed conditions. Passages of con- 
nected Latin form the basis of the work. Short, dis- 
connected sentences have disappeared except as they 
are inserted to afford drill on principles of syntax. 
The books contain plans for English derivative work 
and also interesting information about Rome and 
Roman life. There are many good pictures. 

How shall the teacher of first-year Latin choose 
his method? Our objectives are practically the same 
as those of earlier times. Conditions have changed; 
hence, in the attainment of the same objectives, we 
must stress different phases of our teaching. By the 
early method we accumulated complete information 
which we used whenever it was needed. Pupils under- 
stood the classifications and knew where to find things. 
In order to translate, application was made of the 
principles that had been learned. The formal and 
disciplinary side of the language was empha- 
sized, 

By to-day’s method pupils go out to find vocabulary, 
forms, and syntax, and assemble their own findings. 
Vocabularies are memorized, paradigms are developed 
and memorized, rules are memorized, and there is 
plenty of practice material. Summarize, memorize, 
practice, and read at sight are perhaps the words most 
used in our modern teaching. Fundamentals should 
not be learned only partially, but should be fully 
mastered. This can be done only by plenty of practice, 
A course of study must be closely followed, that there 
shall be no gaps in the information which the pupils 
are supposed to have. 

The two types of procedure differ in attack, but t} 
processes of learning are much the same. The in- 


genious teacher will take what is best from each. 


Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. 
SUPERVISOR OF LATIN, Hi 


3H SCHOOLS, . ap — 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND MARGARET T. ENGLAR 


REVIEWS 
A History of the Pharaohs. Volume II, From the 

Accession of Amenemhet I of the Twelfth Dynasty 

to the Death of Thutmose III of the Eighteenth Dyn- 

asty, 2111 to 1441 B. C. By Arthur Weigall. New 

York: E. P. Dutton and Company (1927). Pp. 

xv + 424. 16 Plates. 

Historians of the ancient world have been forced so 
much to extend their fields that one need no longer 
apologize for including in a classical journal works 
dealing with peoples that preceded the Greeks and 
the Romans. This is especially the case in the volume 
under review, where the author’s attempt to system- 
atize the chronology of early Egypt is equally as 
significant, because of its synchronisms, to the student 
of Crete and the early Greeks. 

In the second volume of his work, A History of 
the Pharaohs, Mr. Weigall brings the history of the 
Pharaohs down to the foundation of the Egyptian 
Empire. Inasmuch as the great contribution of this 
author is the elaboration of an exact chronology, I give 
the chapter headings of his volume, which include the 
new series of dates. 

I. An Introductory Study of the Chronology (1-36); 
II. The First Half of the Twelfth Dynasty, 2111-1999 
B. C. (37-84); III. The Second Half of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, 1998-1899 B. C. (85~135); IV. The Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Dynasties, 1898 
1678 B.C. (136-190); V. The Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Dynasties, 1727-1577 B.C. (191 233); VI. The Reigns 
of the First Four Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty: 
Ahmose, Amenhotpe I, Thutmose I, and Thutmose II, 
1576-1494 B. C. (234-295); VII. The Joint Reigns of 
Hetshepsut and Thutmose III of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, 1493-1472 B. C. (296-340); VIII. The Sole 
Reign of Thutmose III of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
1472-1441 B. C. (341-405); List of Royal Names in 
Hieroglyphs (406-413); Index (415-424). 

In my review of Mr. Weigall’s first volume! I com- 
mented adversely upon certain aspects of his work: 
his claim to appeal to the ‘popular reader’’, his vivify- 
ing style, his elaborate inferences, and his annalistic 
method. There will be no need, therefore, of my 
commenting in detail upon these features of the present 
volume. They are inherent in Mr. Weigall’s style, 
which is a peculiar combination, not completely fused, 
of scholarly accuracy and loose popularization’. 

I cannot refrain, however, from commenting upon 
one of his most obvious habits, an extraordinary 
fondness for detailed inferences. In his reconstruction 
of Twelfth Dynasty chronology, he infers that Amen- 
emhet I was a man about fifty years old on his accession 

‘See Tit CLAssicaL WEEKLY 20.176- 178. 

See for instance (21-30) an enthusiastic exposition of the Egyp- 
tian method of calculating reynal years and its relation to the 
dating of the Twelfth Dynasty. This is in Mr. Weigall’s best 
style, and is entirely convincing. But compare with it his spec 
tacular but highly questionable interpretationsof Biblical chro 
nology I have already (in my review of Volume 1) protested 
against this portion of Mr. Weigall’s work, and so shall remark 
here merely that the reader who desires to judge for himself will 


find further examples on pages 83 (Jacob), 106-113 (Joseph), 178 
(the Exodus), and 188-189 (the sojourn in Egypt). 
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in 2111 B. C. and about seventy when, after a reign of 
twenty years, he associated with himself Sesusri I as 
co-regent. In itself this is entirely probable. But 
then Mr. Weigall proceeds to draw the astonishing 
conclusion that this act established a tradition accord- 
ing to which four other kings of the dynasty at or about 
the age of seventy adopted co-regents. There is not a 
scrap of evidence for any such assumption beyond 
the author’s own suppositions*. Moreover, nothing 
of particular value seems to be accomplished by this 
elaborate reasoning, excepting possibly to explain two 
minor details, (1) why Sesusri II, who reigned nineteen 
years, did not appoint a co-regent (the answer, says 
Mr. Weigall triumphantly, is that Sesusri II died just 
before he reached the customary age), (2) that, when 
Thothmes III, more than four hundred years later, at 
about the age of seventy appointed a co-regent, he was 
merely harking back to this tradition‘. 

After all, however, disregarding the defects in this 
volume, we must say that Mr. Weigall has made < 
tremendous contribution to Egyptian history. In a 
sense the work marks the end of an era in Egyptian 
historiography. The mere fact that a scholar can 
attempt a chronology which records not only every 
Pharaoh, but every year of every Pharaoh, is astonish- 
ing, and, even if minor corrections are to be made’, the 
fact remains that Mr. Weigall’s system is too con- 
sistent, and explains too many historical data, to be 
replaced. We have arrived on terra firma in the 
chronology of Egypt. The student may now see 
spread before him® an annual chronology from the 
accession of Menes to the foundation of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty (3407-1317 B. C.). That this chart is at all 
possible is due to the excellent argument by which Mr. 
Weigall establishes his principle of counting regnal 
years. This argument appeared in Volume 1, but is 
here restated (21-36) in relation to the problem of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. In the mind of the reviewer the 
argument is entirely convincing. 

Another contribution of Mr. Weigall is the treat- 
ment of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Dynasties. His chronology of this troublesome period, 
which has always proved a stumbling-block to Egypt- 
ologists, is simplified and the whole problem is solved 
by the assumption that Dynasties XIII and XIV were 
contemporary. The chronology, therefore, of the years 
1898 to 1727 is schematically as follows: 


3In fact, it is at times a little difficult to see whether Mr. Weigall 
deduces the age of seventy from his inference of the king’s age 
when he assumed the co-regency, or the age at the co-regency from 
the age of seventy. Thus he is forced to assume that Sesusri I 
must have been about twenty-five or thirty at the time of the ac- 
cession (44, 72), Amenemhet II about forty (74), Sesusri II between 
forty and fifty (78) or between forty-five and fifty-five (80), and 
Amenemhet III about twenty (85, 105). 

4Even if there were any vilue in this suggestion, it would fall to 
the ground in view of the fact that Thothmes himself was made 
co-regent with his father, Thothmes II, before the latter's death at 
the age of forty (291, 401). 

5Despite the author's confident assertions (4, 30, et passim, 
that his dates are based upon a foundation which prevents any 
alteration of the details by more than a year or two, corrections 
simply must come. Take for example the tortuous chronology of 
Dynasties XII-XV. The very order of succession of large groups 
of kings in this period is unknown, and surely there must be a 
considerable margin of error when an author, in the absence of his 
torical data, assigns arbitrarily reigns of various lengths, e. g. of 
several months in one case (164), and of three years, four years, or 
five years in others (152, 149, 164). 

*See pages 4-20, 32-36, 224-233, 239-241. 


1898 Beginning of the Thirteenth Dynasty, with 

administration over the whole of Egypt. 

1879 Establishment of the rival Fourteenth Dynas- 

ty of Xois, ruling in the northern and the 
northwestern portions of the Delta. 
1857. Establishment of the first Hyksos ruler 
(Dynasty XV). ; 

1857-1812 Simultaneous rule of all three Dynasties: 
the Thirteenth, ruling over Upper Egypt to 
Memphis, the Fourteenth, over the northern 
and northwestern portion of the Delta, 
the Fifteenth (i. e. the Hyksos), over the 
eastern portion of the Delta and south- 
wards to Memphis. 

1812. Rise of the Hyksos King Apopi to supreme 

power. Reduction to vassalage of the 
Thirteenth and the Fourteenth Dynasties. 
New capital of Dynasty XV at Memphis. 
1745 Entire suppression of the Thirteenth and the 
Fourteenth Dynasties by the Hyksos King 
Khyan. 
1745-1727 Sole rule of the Hyksos Dynasty (XV) 
until the beginning of the native reaction. 
This reconstruction is very attractive. It rests upon 
considerable inference from Manetho, and Mr. Weigall 
himself admits some uncertainty (178), but it will 
settle much if subsequent discoveries prove it to be 
correct’. In fact, his whole treatment of the Hyksos 
(180-183) is excellent. 

Mr. Weigall’s third important contribution in this 
volume is the solution (here again, I think, convincing) 
of the problem afforded by the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
The hitherto uncertain relation between Hetshepsut, 
Thothmes II, and Thothmes III is for the first time 
clearly and satisfactorily established. The new ar- 
rangement as suggested by Mr. Weigall will be seen in 
the following table: 

Thutmose I, 1526-1514. 

Thutmose II, 1513-1494. 

Hetshepsut and Thutmose III, 1493-1473. 

Thutmose alone, 1472-1441. 

Thutmose and Amenhotpe II, 1441. 

Amenhotpe II, 1440-1416. 

It is a great pleasure to call attention here to some of 
the striking features of Mr. Weigall’s work. His 
knowledge of the topographical and sociological back- 
ground of both ancient and modern Egypt is intimate. 
He is thoroughly acquainted at first hand not only 
with the archaeological excavations, but also with 
the literary sources. His attempt to make these 
sources available to the general reader by the constant 
citation in full of historical documents is admirable, 
and the expanded form in which these translations are 
given is a very clever and most helpful device to make 


the records intelligible. Clever also are the illustra- 


7] regret to have to point out again, however, that Mr. Weigall’s 
use of Manetho is not always above suspicion. In most of the in- 
stances where Manetho can be checked by the Turin Papyrus or 
from archaeological sources he is inaccurate (the extent of the 
inaccuracy is sometimes quite alarming), but at the same time in 
most of the cases where he is not checked by a second source he is 
regarded by Mr. Weigall as substantially correct. Take an instance 
on page 36. For the length of the reigns of seven of eight kings, 
Manetho can be checked, and in each case he is wrong. For 
Sesusri II the discrepancy is twenty-nine years, for Sesusri III, 
twenty-one, for Amenemhet IIJ, forty-one. Surely, therefore, 
when in the case of Amenemhet II the Turin Papyrus is lacking, 
and Manetho gives thirty-eight, we may almost certainly assume 
that this figure, too, is incorrect. Mr. Weigall, however, accepts it. 
Now, where one attempts to build upon a basis such as this, it 
would seem almost inevitable that corrections must follow. See 
e. g. page 175, where Manetho’s figures are accepted, and pages 130, 
178 and 273, where extensive adjustment is necessary. 
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tions. Mr. Weigall has hit upon the device of drawing 
in with a pencil on the photographs of mummies the 
distorted features, namely the nose, mouth, and chin. 
He seems to anticipate criticism for thus restoring 
the profiles (xii), but this criticism will certainly not 
come from any one who is interested in studying, 
not the appearance of the present-day mummy, but the 
approximate profiles of the ancient kings of Egypt. 

I may, in conclusion, call attention to one error. 
In the Table of the Kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, no 
little confusion is caused by the fact that the deaths 
of Amenemhet I, Sesusri I, Sesusri II and Amenemhet 
III, and the accessions of the next kings, are thrice 
recorded. The correct dates are respectively 2082- 
2081, 2046-2045, 1998-1997, and 1910-1909. The 
other entries, i. e. those at the top of each of the columns 
on pages 33-36, should be deleted’. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 


New York UNIVERSITY CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 


An Anthology of World Poetry. Edited by Mark Van 
Doren. New York: Albert and Charles Boni (1928). 
Pp. Iviii + 1318. $5.00. 

Mr. Van Doren’s book, An Anthology of World 
Poetry, represents an heroic undertaking and well 
deserves the praise that it has received. It spreads 
before us ‘‘a rich and beautiful feast’’, beginning with 
Robert Hillyer’s felicitous translations from the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead (dated in part as early as 
3500 B. C.) and including in its final selections some 
verses from a number of our own contemporaries—Carl 
Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, and others. Within these 
limits, five-and-a-half millenia apart, we find trans- 
lations representative of Chinese, Japanese, Sanskrit, 
Arabian, Persian, Hebrew, Egyptian, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, French, German, Scandinavian, 
Russian, Gaelic, and American Indian poetry, and 
two sections at the close devoted to original English 
and American verse. All this is compressed into a 
single volume which, in spite of the length of its contents, 
has been made convenient in size and very readable 
by the use of India paper and beautiful, clear type. 
The make-up of the book is a tribute to the publishers. 

A work of this kind calls for the exercise of severe 
restraint on the part of the editor, as Mr. Van Doren is 
well aware. Readers of the book will have many, if not 
all, of their possible objections answered by a careful 
reading of the brief Preface (vii-x). This anthology 
was intended to embrace “‘the world’s best poetry” 
in the best English verse available; hence, when no 
good English translations of a poet could be unearthed, 
the poet was omitted. Thus, to a great extent, the 
worth of the original has been subordinated to that 
of the translations. With a few minor exceptions 
parts of long narrative poems have been banned. 

8As this review goes to the printer, I notice an exhaustive re- 
statement of the difficulties of Egyptian chronology, by Sir Flinders 

Petrie, in Ancient Egypt, June, 1920, pages 33-42. The author, as 

may be expected, holds vigorously to his favorite ‘‘long chro- 

nology”’. hile he speaks of Mr. Weigall's ‘“‘reconstruction” as ‘“‘a 
more rational view"’ (36), he criticizes freely Mr. Weigall’s handling 


of the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth dynasties. This article is a 
prompt fulfilment of my rather obvious prophecy, above, in note 5. 


Thus, Homer does not appear in these pages (though 
some of the Homeric Hymns do), and Vergil, Dante, 
and Milton are represented only by their shorter works. 
The arrangement is by countries and, for each section, 
chronological. The poet’s dates are given beside his 
name at the head of the selections from his works. The 
translator’s name appears at the end of each selection. 
Mr. Van Doren has run to variety in his choice of trans- 
lations, even for the work of an individual author. 
His translators are, in large part, poets in their own 
right, so that the index of their names ‘‘is almost a list 
of the best English and American poets’’ (viii). About 
this we shall have more to say later. 

The book is well served by its detailed Table of 
Contents (xvii-lviii) and by its four indexes—of First 
Lines, of Titles, of Authors, and of Translators (1275- 
1318). 

Such is the work as a whole. On the greater part of 
its 1274 pages of text I am incompetent to pass critical 
judgment; here I am content to be an interested reader. 
But on the two sections that embrace Greek and Latin 
poetry (252-462) I should like to comment further, 
more with the hope of indicating the contents and of 
appraising their merits than with the intention of find- 
ing fault. 

The section representative of Greek poetry starts 
with the Homeric Hymns and comes to a close with a 
generous selection of epigrams from the Greek An- 
thology. Five passages from Lucretius stand at the 
head of the Latin section, which ends with a rendering 
of the Dies Irae done by Richard Crashaw. Inasmuch 
as no two anthologists can ever agree wholly on what 
should and what should not be included in their Flori- 
legia, it is not reasonable to suppose that Mr. Van 
Doren’s selections and omissions will meet with uni- 
versal approval. Pindar is omitted entirely because 
of a lack of worthy verse translations, we are told (vii); 
perhaps we shall never find such. We find it hard, 
however, to reconcile ourselves to the absence of 
Simonides’s Danaé fragment when we recall the ex- 
quisite rendering of it by J. Addington Symonds!, 
with whom Mr. Van Doren is elsewhere well acquainted. 
We should like to discover here, too, a fragment or two 
from Archilochus, or at least one of the Antigone 
choruses, or a few lyrics from Seneca (who is omitted 
entirely), or Ovid's splendid lament for Tibullus 
(Amores 3.9), or the noble lines of Propertius in which 
the devoted Cornelia speaks from the tomb (4.11), a 
passage characterized by Professor Mackail as “‘at its 
height...unsurpassed in any poetry for grace and 
tenderness’. But to this sort of longing there is no end, 
and considerations of space will not permit me to 
indulge in it further. 

The editor might have done better to separate the 
few fragments of Anacreon from the far more numerous 
(and more famed) Anacreontics instead of having both 
mingled indiscriminately under the heading Anacreon 
and Anacreontics (263-274). Some will regret that 
there is not greater consistency in the identification 


In his Studies of the Greek Poets, 1.331-332 (New York: Harper 
and Brothers; undated): also in R. W. Livingstone, the Pageant 
of Greece, 94-95 (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1924). 
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of separate poems or passages. Numbers are attached 
to the Idyls of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, the 
Eclogues of Vergil, the Odes of Horace, and the elegies 
of Propertius and Ovid; why should there not be the 
same for the poems of Catullus, the one quoted elegy of 
Tibullus, or the epigrams of Martial? These are mere 
details, to be sure, but a little more attention to them 
would have increased considerably the usefulness 
of the book. 

A vast amount of labor on the part of the editor has 
gone into the selection of the translations that are 
included. Most of them, perhaps, will meet with 
general approval. Among these the reader will find 
many old favorites; others will bring him new delight. 
But against the rest I have two complaints to utter. 
My first, being a matter of personal taste, is hardly 
important. It is a feeling of regret that Mr. Van 
Doren has in some instances decided in favor of trans- 
lations which, in my opinion, are not the best available 
in print (to what extent copyright laws may have been 
an obstacle I do not know). For example, I prefer J. 
Addington Symonds’s translation of Sappho 2 (Diehl) 
and William E. Gladstone’s of Catullus 51 to William 
Ellery Leonard’s renderings of these poems, excellent 
as his verses are. Catullus 3 is more fittingly and 
closely translated by G. S. Davies’s ‘‘Weep, weep, ye 
Loves and Cupids all’ than by the ten lines of Cole- 
ridge that are quoted (364). Though the rendering 
of the Pervigilium Veneris by Thomas Stanley (444- 
449), to which Mr. Van Doren calls particular attention 
(ix), is beautiful poetry, I still prefer the version of R. 
Kennard Davis’. A comparison of the refrain as treated 
by the two translators may alone serve to justify my 
preference. Davis turns it thus: 

Lovers new shall love tomorrow; lovers old shall love 

again. 
In Stanley there are two lines: 

Love he tomorrow, who loved never; 

Tomorrow, who hath loved, persever. 

The first of these renderings preserves both the meter 
and the charming simplicity of the original; the latter 
keeps neither the one nor, I fear, the other. I might 
introduce some further examples; but these must 
suffice. 

My second objection to Mr. Van Doren’s selection 
of translations is, to me, a much more serious one. 
It is that he has too often confused translation, strictly 
speaking, with paraphrase or imitation. To be sure, he 
is entitled to his conviction that “nothing is deadlier 
than a compilation designed with reference to the 
original alone” (vii). But, surely, in an anthology of 
world poetry, even in translation, references to the 


2In The Oxford Book of Latin Verse, 454 (Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 1921. In the earlier printings of this book this trans- 
lation was termed ‘‘anonymous’’). 

3In Dora Pym, Readings from the Literature of Ancient Rome in 
English Translations, 298-302 (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1925). 
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originals should be a very important consideration. 
Too often, we suspect, our editor has been induced to 
favor as a translator one who enjoys a reputation as an 
original poet as well. Even Landor’s Margaret (260), 
though brief as the original, translates Sappho, 
Fragment 114 (Diehl) for only one line (‘‘Mother, I 
cannot mind my wheel’) and thereafter runs its own 
poignant course. But Ben Jonson’s courtly lines To 
Celia (363-364), with their Romney grasses and 
“Chelsea fields’’ and ‘‘drops in silver Thames’, are 
something more than a translation of Catullus 7. In 
Abraham Cowley’s rendering of Catullus 45 (371- 
373), the twenty-six lines of Catullus have become 
more than twice that number in their English dress. 
So, too, Ben Jonson has expanded Martial 11.52 
into a poem doubly long and, in doing so, has found 
room for Canary wine, tobacco, Luther’s beer, the 
Mermaid, and Pooly and Parrot (436-437). One is 
vividly reminded of Bentley’s remark anent Pope’s 
translation of Homer. The unwary reader of John 
Quincy Adams’s longish paraphrase of the Integer 
Vitae ode, with its introduction of Zara, Mont Blanc, 
Popocatapetl, Chimborazo, Bohan Upas, Tangier, 
Tunis, Fez, Ararat, and Noah (402-403), will rub his 
eyes and wonder whether he has strayed into another 
section, or will be inclined to ask when and where these 
Romans lived. Richard Crashaw’s version of the Dies 
Irae (460-462) will not give us much of the lucid fervor 
of the original. Prospero’s lines from The Tempest 
(Act 5, Scene 1) beginning ‘‘Ye elves of hills, brooks, 
standing lakes and groves” (425) will not offer us 
much more than a lovely echo of Medea’s prayer 
in Ovid (Metamorphoses 7.192-219). Finally, Pope’s 
eighteen abundant lines (443-444) are quite too much 
to represent fairly the graceful brevity of Hadrian’s 
farewell to his soul. Mr. Van Doren would have found 
something far better, in six short lines, in Byron’s 
Hours of Idleness. Had he been aware of a less famous 
translation, that of Professor Ainsworth O’Brien- 
Moore of Yale University, he might have been in- 
clined to use it instead: 

O blithe little soul, thou, flitting away, 

Guest and comrade of this my clay, 

Whither now goest thou, to what place 

Bare and ghastly and without grace? 

Nor, as thy wont was, joke and play‘. 
Here the original is matched line for line in a graceful 
version that preserves rhythm, brevity, and simplicity. 

After, and in spite of, these strictures that concern 
themselves largely with particulars I return in the end 
to my first judgment of this book. It represents a 
bold undertaking and an excellent accomplishment of 
which its editor can justly feel proud. For the possessor 
it should be a cherished source of delight for many an 
evening. 


‘ 


Joun W. SPAETH, JR. 


4In David Magie, The Scriptores Historiae Augustae, 1.79 (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1922). 
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Auswahl aus Romischen Dichtern: Zur Erganzung der 
Vergil- und Horazlektire. I: Text; II: Commentary; 
III: Scientific Addendum to the Commentary. 
Edited by Dr. Emil Gaar and Dr. Mauriz Schuster. 
Vienna: Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag (1924, 1928). 
Pp. 171, viii + 341, x + 94. 

The purpose of the work entitled Auswahl aus 
Roémischen Dichtern is stated in the subtitle: it is to 
serve, in Austrian Gymnasien, as reading material 
supplementary to the reading of Horace and Vergil. 

The work, according to the editors (1.3), aims 
to show the way and the means by which Roman 
poetry reached the perfection seen in Vergil and in 
Horace. To make this development clear they include 
specimens of older Roman poetry. In addition, it 
is the purpose of this selection to illustrate by charac- 
teristic examples what genera of Roman poetry became 
of importance to the literature of the world. 

Since the book is divided, for pedagogical purposes, 
into three parts, I shall discuss them separately. 

Part I may be divided into three sections. The first 
contains the text of the selections; their rich variety 
brings before us specimens of Roman poetry from the 
preliterary period to Prudentius. It is gratifying 
to find that the editors include Laberius, Publilius 
Syrus, and some lines from Varro’s satura, Sexagesis. 
Much space is devoted also to Ennius, Catullus, Lu- 
cretius, Tibullus, and Propertius. Plautus and Terence, 
however, as well as Ovid and Seneca, are omitted, 
since they are read in separate editions. 

As for Lucan, I do not think that the editors do him 
justice. The 59 lines (1.98-157) assigned to him are, 
in my opinion, hardly sufficient to make the student 
visualize the difference between the epic of Vergil 
and the rhetorical epic of Lucan. Since Vergil is 
much read in Austrian Schools, I should like to have 
seen an eclogue of Calpurnius Siculus included, that it 
might be possible to compare the pastoral element 
in the two poets. Unhappy also is the selection from 
the fourth satire of Juvenal (34-154) as a specimen 
of his poetic powers. The editors, it would seem, have 
sensed this, for they have added (1.101) a short ap- 
pendix, consisting of ‘winged words’ from his Satires. 
Statius is represented only by two poems from his 
Silvae (83-84). The selection, however, from Martial, 
Claudius Claudianus, and Prudentius is satisfactory 
for school purposes. It may be added that we find 
also (115-120) several inscriptions from Pompeii, 
and several Christian and pagan epitaphs. 

Section II of Part I (1.120-128) gives a concise 
but well-written discussion of the different meters. 
Section 3 (129-168) gives an excellent outline of the 
history of Roman poetry, contributed by Professor 
Richard Meister, of the University of Vienna. 

Part II contains the commentary for the student. 
It is in this part that the editors display not only 
their fine scholarship but also their mature knowledge 
of the needs of the classroom. Believing not in the 
superficial plurima lectio, but in thorough interpre- 
tation, they aim, by this commentary, to assist the 
student in acquiring a perfect understanding of the 


texts which are to be read, from the point of view 
of language, thought, and contents; in addition, they 
wish to develop in the student an aesthetic appreci- 
ation of the poems (2.vi). Special attention is paid 
to the continuity of thought, a factor that cannot 
and must not be ignored in the interpretation of such 
poets as, for example, Lucretius and Propertius. 
With all this, however, the commentary is not beyond 
the comprehension of the student, since the editors 
lived up in every respect to P. Cauer’s motto, ‘‘Wissen- 
schaftlich, aber nicht gelehrt” (2.v). It may be also 
remarked that they have inserted, for purposes of 
illustration, parallels from German and European 
cultural life, literature, and folklore. Compare e. g. 
2.41, 79, 140, 166, et passim. 

The editors, as I have pointed out, have given much 
thought and attention to the needs of the students. 
Now in Part III, they take into consideration the needs 
of those teachers who, in using their book, are willing to 
give instruction to their classes on a scientific basis 
(3.5). Hence in the case of every poet the literature, 
both German and non-German, is listed; the editors 
include not only the most important editions but 
also the most important articles, scattered in the 
various periodicals. The comments of the editors are 
brief, and are written in such a way as to leave the 
teacher room for forming his own opinion. _ If the edi- 
tors were unable to avail themselves of a book or a 
pamphlet, this fact is noted. Yet, to my regret, 
American scholarship is very poorly represented. 
This omission cannot be excused by the circumstance 
that the editors did not intend to be exhaustive (3.v). 

The book as a whole, however, is no mean accom- 
plishment, both from the scholarly and from the peda- 
gogical point of view. In it, critical acumen is admir- 
ably blended with commendable restraint; little of 
importance is omitted or overstressed. Hence both 
teacher and student will find it suggestive and in- 
spiring in every respect, at least in the opinion of 
the reviewer, who read it with great pleasure and 
profit. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 
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CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


II 


American Historical Review—April, Review, generally 
favorable, by Tenney Frank, of A. M. Duff, Freed- 
men in the Early Roman Empire. 

Blackwood’s Magazine—April, Giacomo Boni, Ex- 
cavator, and Some Memories, O. L. Richmond. 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library—January, 
Octavian and Augustus, R. S. Conway. 

Catholic World—May, Finding the Sabine Farm, 
Michael Monahan [this literary essay includes some 
verse renderings of Horace, by the author]. 

Chronicle (University of California)—April, Theo- 
phrastus on Business, Max Radin [we should not 
think of the Greeks of the classical period ‘‘as living 
in a sort of abstract environment engrossed only in 
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special intellectual or artistic activities. After all, 
they did not, as a matter of fact, live im vacuo, and 
the absorbing daily problems of our time were, 
by the testimony of at least one shrewd observer, 
effectively present to the most characteristically 
Greek of Greek societies’ ]. 


Contemporary Review—March, Impressions of Some 
Roman Remains in Provence, G. M. H. Thomson 
[Nimes, Arles, St. Remy, the Pont du Gard].— 
April, Review, generally favorable, by G. E. G. de 
M., of The Cambridge Ancient History, Volume VII. 


Historische Vierteljahrschrift—March, Die Grtnde 
von Casars Schnellen Ruickzug aus Deutschland im 
Jahre 53 v. Chr., Carl Koehne. 

Modern Language Notes—April, Review, favorable, 
by Otto Muller, of Pauline Taylor, The Latinity of 
the Liber Historiae Francorum. 


Nineteenth Century and After—April, An American 
Platonist, Philip S. Richards [a study of the writings 
of Dr. Paul Elmer More]; The Roman Turf, Stanley 
W. Keyte [the paper presents an interesting account 
of Roman chariot-racing, which ‘‘as an institution 
lasted for more than 1000 years’, and includes 
translated quotations from Horace, Livy, Juvenal, 
Ovid, Martial, Pliny the Elder, Pliny the Younger, 
and Suetonius ]. 


Revue Historique—January-February, Le Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum, R. Vallois; Review, favor- 
able, by Paul Cloché, of M. Bulard, La Religion 
Domestique dans la Colonie Italienne de Delos; 
Review, generally favorable, by Paul Cloché, of 
Corrado Barbagallo, Il Tramento di una Civilita: 
La Fine della Grecia Antica; Review, generally 
favorable, by Jean Bayet, of André Piganiol, La 
Conquéte Romaine. 


Saturday Review of Literature—April 6, Review, 


mildly favorable, by Norman W. De Witt, of The 
Cambridge Ancient History, Volume VII.—April 20, 
Review, favorable, by Hetty Goldman, of H. J. 
Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology; Review, 
favorable, by C. W. Mendell, of G. P. Baker, Tibe- 
rius Caesar.—April 27, Review, favorable, by Wallace 
K. Ferguson, of P. S. Allen and H. M. Allen (editors), 
Opus Epistolarum Erasmi, Tom. VII. 


Sewanee Review—April-June, The Greeks as Human- 


ists, Henry M. Gass [‘‘The argument of this paper 
seeks purely to determine whither the ways of Greek 
humanism lead. I have traced them as I under- 
stand them through various byways: the humanism 
of the man in the streets, the naturalism of the 
Sophists, the bold hypotheses of the Pre-Socratics, 
the glorified skepticism of Socrates, the rationalism 
of Aristotle, the theism of Plato’’]; Review, favor- 
able, unsigned, of F. L. Lucas, Tragedy: In Relation 
to Aristotle’s ‘‘Poetics’’. 


Studies (An Irish Quarterly Review)—-March, Tarsus, 


The Birthplace of St. Paul, Michael Tierney [de- 
scriptive and historical account of ‘‘this half-Greek, 
half-Oriental community’’]; Review, favorable, by 
A. G., of Vasile Parvan, Dacia, and David Randall- 
Maclver, Italy before the Romans; Review, general- 
ly favorable, by A. G., of E. H. Warmington, The 
Commerce between the Roman Empire and India. 


Studies in Philology—April, Milton’s Tribute to Virgil, 


Edgar H. Riley [the author has ‘‘brought together 
Milton’s scattered references to Virgil in an effort to 
arrive at and interpret his estimate of the Latin 
poet”. The “internal evidence of Virgil’s power 
over the maturing” Milton is strong and clear; but 
the ‘direct references” to Vergil are few and “rather 
casual”’ }. 


3ROWN UNIVERSITY Joun W. SPAETH, JR. 
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